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contained, and a table was quickly spread with oat-cakes and 
milk, bread, butter, cheese, and succan*. It is pleasing to record 
these unassuming traits of hospitality. Indeed, amongthe secluded 
hills of Wales the peasantry always evince a readiness to offer 
the traveller such refreshment, as their humble situation affords ; 
and they seek no other recompence than the commendation of 
their simple and honest hearts. These little acts of kindness and 
sincerity, — these gratifying proofs of virtue and purity,— strengthen 
and ennoble the hearts of those, who display them, and deeply 
impress the minds of those, upon whom they are exercised, 
with the liveliest feelings of gratitude and admiration. It will be 
long, ere I forget this mountain-peasant's courtesy,— courtesy so 
unaJfected and sincere, and offered with so much good will, 
alacrity, and earnestness. It is needless to add, that we all left the 
cottage highly delighted,— and no one more so than the writer 
of these Recollections, 

We reached Garthynghared at six in the evening ; and our 
fatigue may be partly estimated, when it is known, that we were 
absent nine hours, two-thirds of which time, allowing three hours 
for our stay on the mountain and our sojourning at the cottage, 
were spent in walking. Besides, the paths we traversed were far 
from smooth ; and, although Mr. Harper and I excited the friendly 
jokes of the family by our comparative effeminacy, we could 
very well perceive, that we were not the only persons who were 
wearied by the excursion. R, 



CRAIG PWLL DU. 

To the Editor of the Cambro-Briton. 

Sir, — A small stream empties itself into the Wye, on the 
Radnorshire side of the river, called the Matchway by the 
English, but Bach Hwyf by the natives. At the place of its dis- 
emboguement it separates the parishes of Llan Deilo Graban^ 
and Llan Ystyffan^. My motive for alluding to it is on account 

• A kind of very small beer usually drauk by the commou people in Wales, 
and not very unlike t jder in flavour. 

t Qu. Bach Gwi/, the small stream ?— Ed. 

X Teilo was a saint of the sixth century, to whom there are several churches 
dedicated in South Wales. — Eo. 

§ Ystj^an-was also a saint of the same period, as well as an elojant moral 
poet. — ^Ed. 
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of a singular place called Craig Pwll Du*, over which the river 
fells, and which is at once the wonder of the curious, and the 
terror of the superstitious natives. It is but little kaown to tra- 
vellers, and Mr. Malkin is, I believe, the only tourist, that bas 
given any description of the spot. 

Accompanied by a young friend, we descended to it from the 
north side of the river, and found considerable difficulty in arriv- 
ing at the place we had in view, A path, if such it may be called, 
TCsemblii^ a sheep tiack, proceeding down a declivity, upon 
which it is hardly possible to stand, a loose crumbling rock 
beneath our feet, a tremendous precipice on one side, over which 
the least slip would have inevitably hurled us, and nothing to 
hold by, but here and there a straggling shrub, excited sensations 
not the most agreeable. We, however, arrived safe at the bottom, 
without any accident, and were amply repaid for all our fears and 
fatigue. The rocks on each side rise to an antazing height, and 
frown horribly ; you fear lest, loosening from their foundations, 
they should crush you with instant and inevitable ruin, and some 
broken and mighty fragments, at your feet, prove, that your fears 
are not altogether vain. The strata of rocks on the north side of 
the waterfall lie nearly in a horizontal position, when, making a 
sudden and curious twist, they ascend to the surfoce of the ground 
in a perpendicular direction, as if tired of the gloomy scenes 
beneath, and determined to visit the light of day. Standing upon 
a narrow and dangerous ledge of rocks near the fall, you see the 
water at your feet covered with a white foam, racing and fretting 
from its sudden and precipitous descent, whilst here and there, at 
intervals, the fluid beneath seems black and deep, justly meriting 
the title of PwU IH. About ten yards above, from where you 
stand, the whole of the river precipitates itself over a rock of 
many feet in height, into the pool beneath. The sublimity of 
the fall is increased by another immense rock, which, projecting 
forth from the south side, partly conceals the expansive water- 
sheet, and seems determined to hide the height of the fall from 
prying observation. Here, all is horrid gloom ; the rays of the 
sun never illumitated it, and never will, — the blackness of dark- 
ness surrounds it, and reigns lord supreme, — you feel a chilling 
horror seize upon your soul, — ^you almost involuntarily look around 
for safety, when the eye catches a ray of light, darting obliquely 
upon a humble shrub above the summit of the waterfall. The 

* « Tiie Kotk of tlie Black Pool."— Ed. 
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glance is very imperfect, but the green richness of the plant looks 
beautiful ; you admire it more than the noise of the cataract, the 
dashing of the spray, the height and blackening frowns of the 
rocks, and instantly prepare to quit this scene of wild and savage 
grandeur. 

Ascending the southern side of the river, which, by the way, 
requires considerable time and caution, you soon perceive the 
cause of all the uproar and ruinous magnificence below. The 
river flows due west down a deep valley, but is suddenly stopped 
by a huge rock, which, projecting from the southern side, runs 
right across the dingle, with an araazing height and thickness. 
The water, unable to break through such a powerful opposer, 
turns suddenly to the northern bank, and, before the rock can 
firmly join the other side, hurries itself over with a determined 
fierceness: hence the cataract, the deep black pool below, and all 
the romantic gloom of the place. 

Upon this rock, tradition says, some mighty man built a castle; 
and, whenever he made any prisoners, his pleasure was to hurl 
them over the battlements down the rock into the black pool. If 
this be true, it marks a savage ; and certainly a more gloomy 
place for a castle could not be selected in all Wales. I looked 
for some traces of this said castle, but could find none, though it 
IS evident the surface of the rock has been disturbed. Upon re- 
marking this circumstance to my friend, he observed, " a cunning 
man asserted, some years ago, that there was money concealed 
there sufficient to purchase Radnorshire, in consequence of 
which some people were foolish enough to dig, in expectation of 
finding the prize." The place seems likely enough to produce 
some metallic ore, and to this the cunning man probably alluded. 
At any rate, the place is worthy the attention of mineralogists. 

What encreases the wildness of the spot is the want of wood : 
nothing appears but a few shrubs. This was not the case form- 
erly ; for some of my aged friends assured me, that, nearly within 
their recollection, the whole was covered with lofty and majestic 
oaks. Itmust, of course, be expected, that a dingle, so wild and 
horrible, abounds with fairies, sprites, and others of the spiritual 
tribe. Many are the tales, which are told and believed, respect- 
ing their appearance and actions ; and you may as well doubt 
the being of a God, in the opinion of the inhabitants, as dispute 
the accuracy of their statements. These tales have, probably. 
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truth for their basis. Beings have been often seen there and 
noises heard ; but these, I am persuaded, have arisen from 
thieves, gypsies, smugglers, &c, making it their temporary resi- 
dence. In such a place as Craig Pwll Du- these gentry might 
easily elude the most keen pursuit ; and the caverns, which are 
in the rocks, would afford them sufficient shelter and security. 

Nearly two miles from Craig Pwll Du, and on the north side 
of the Matchway, is a rising, and almost circular, eminence, 
called Twyn y Garth. Upon the summit of this hill is a small 
camp nearly circular, containing only one ditch, but in a high 
state of preservation. The only entrace is on the east side ; and, 
at about eighty yards distant from it, only inclining to the north- 
east, are two Cameddau, The ascent to the camp is very steep 
upon all sides, and three or four thousand resolute men might de- 
fend it against any army. On the south side of the camp is a 
piece of land nearly square, inclosed by a slight ditch, and seem- 
ingly co-eval with the intrenchment. One side of it is protected 
by the rampart of the camp. It seems as if it had been more 
like a garden for supplying the soldiers with vegetables, than as 
forming any exterior defence to the fortress, though its present 
appearance affords no signs of its ever having been cultivated. 
The prospects from the summit are very fine, and the beautiful 
Wye appears to great advantage, meandering through a picturesque 
and fertile vale. If any of your readers should visit that neigh- 
bourhood, 1 beg, through the medium of the Cambbo-Bbiton, 
to recommend to their notice Twyny Garth and Craig Pwll Du. 

Alnwick, Sept. 15, 1820. William Pbobert. 



THE MISCELLANIST.— No. VIII. 

ANCIENT WELSH LETTERS. 
To the Editor of the Cambro-Bkiton. 
Sir, — It cannot be denied, that, besides a grammatical know- 
ledge of the Celtic, or ancient British, language under its present 
appearance, a perfect comprehension of the force of its original 
alphabet is, to an antiquary at least, an acquirement of some 
utility ; since without it no meaning could possibly be applied to 
many interesting memorials of our ancestors. However, as the 
Coelhren y Beirdd, or Alphabet of the Bards, and the Peithynen, 
or Elucidator, have before been made the subject of a treatise in 



